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KING MORVAN.— After Luminais. 



stands on an island in the lake, on the site of a castle 
which was built in the twelfth century and restored by 
Wallenstein, who was for a time given the government 
of both the Mecklenburg grand duchies. The en- 
graving gives with precision the architectural beauties 
of the structure, at the same time clearly indicating 
the character of its situation and surroundings. 



KING MORVAN. 



It has been related in a former number of The 
Aldine how Brittany obtained its name from the fact 
of its having been settled by ancient Britons driven 
out from Great Britain by the Saxons, and the fact was 
also noted of the obstinacy with which these ancient 
Celts have adhered to their language even to the pres- 
ent time, so that to-day the Breton peasants speak 
substantially the same language as that current among 



the mountains of Wales. For a long time, down to 
the latter part of the ninth century, Brittany remained 
under Celtic rule, the wars between the French kings 
and its inhabitants being as bitter and productive of 
about the same results as those between the kings of 
England and the Welsh. The weaker party were 
obliged to succumb in the end ; but it took a long 
time to bring matters to this point. Charlemagne had 
hoped to conclude the conquest of these obstinate 
Britons, but died without having finished the task, and 
the wars went on under his successors. 

Louis the Debonair might have succeeded, for he 
had the art of winning men to him, but that he lacked 
the firmness to hold with the iron hand what he had 
gained by his gracious manners and wily diplomacy. 
Morvan was then king of the Bretons, and on him 
Louis tried all his wiles, with, at first, some hope of 
success had he not been obliged to contend against a 



woman. He sent to Morvan the Abbe Witchar, one 
of his shrewdest and most plausible retainers, to pro- 
pose terms of peace. So well did the abbe plead his 
master's cause, that Morvan was almost persuaded, 
when, just as he was on the point of yielding, his 
queen — having been informed of what was going on 
by some of the leaders of the native party, with whom 
she was in hearty accord — came gliding into the room, 
kissed his hands, his beard, and by all the fond en- 
dearments and all the witcheries of her presence in- 
duced the old king to send away the French envoy 
unsatisfied and to continue the war. No wonder the 
French chronicler calls her " une dme veneneuse et per- 
fide" — a perfidious and venomous soul. 

The artist has chosen the moment of the queen's 
appearance to depict the group. The rage of the baf- 
fled envoy who sees all his schemes brought to 
nought ; the indecision of the king gradually yielding 
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'SO BEAUTIFUL!" — After Scheurenberg. 



to the blandishments of his spouse ; the countenance 
of the queen, pretending love for the king and calcu- 
lating the effect of every kiss, while her eyes shoot 
glances of mingled hate and triumph at the abbe, are 
all faithfully rendered, and mark the picture as a pro- 
found study of character as well as a masterpiece of 
historical painting. 



! S0 BEAUTIFUL! 1 



The charming interior from the pencil of Scheur- 
enberg, which we reproduce, scarcely needs either en- 
comium or comment. The picture so perfectly fulfills 



the first great duty of a picture, by telling its own story 
in the clearest possible manner and with the nicest 
attention to detail, that anything like explanation be- 
comes almost a work of supererogation. 

The two beauties have evidently ensconced them- 
selves in the boudoir for a quiet morning of real en- 
joyment free from the annoyance of callers — not in- 
frequently a synonym for bores — and everything else 
which might interrupt the favorite author to whom they 
have devoted the time. Mark the rapt attention in the 
two faces, the needle arrested in mid-air, the "glitter- 
ing forfex " and the neglected rose which have slipped 
unnoticed to the floor, and the other signs which show 



a passage of unwonted and all unexpected beauty has 
been reached. The very cat seems to have been per- 
meated by some subtle magnetism evolved from the 
excitement of the. fair reader on whose lap she rests, 
and to have roused herself to action to swell the 
author's triumph. 

It were worth while being an author to have so 
moved so fair and so appreciative an audience ; but, 
alas ! it is a story of long ago. Who can tell where 
such audiences — perhaps where such authors — can 
now be found? But the clock shows the hour for 
lunch approaching — maybe the author's hold on his 
auditors is shorter than we have imagined. 



